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thought to be closely bound up with banana trees.    Soon
after a girl is born a banana tree is planted for her, and is
carefully tended, that the growth of the girl may go hand in
hand with the growth of the tree.    If the tree begins to
wither, the girl falls ill.1    Among the Toradyas of Central
Celebes after a birth a coconut tree is planted on the spot
where the after-birth is buried.    Such a tree is regarded as
the child's life-token.    If the tree dies, then the child for
whom it was planted dies also.2   In the district of Seleo of
Northern New Guinea there is an ancient tree with which the
natives believe their lives to be inseparably bound up.    When
they sold to the Germans the ground on which the tree stands,
they expressly stipulated that the tree should be carefully
preserved, for if it were destroyed they would all die.3  Among
the Maoris of New Zealand the navel-string of a new-born
child was buried in a sacred place (urupa) and over this a
young tree was sometimes planted ;  this tree was supposed
to have some brotherhood with the child.    A certain Maori
chief asserted that he had a familiar spirit inhabiting a white-
pine tree, which had sprung from his umbilical cord (ihd}}
grew with his growth, and fell to decay as he became aged.4
Elsewhere I have described the custom of passing sick
people through a cleft tree as a mode of cure,6   Among the
Ait Messat Berbers of Morocco there is a huge oak tree
known by the name of aseklu n-umudint that is to say, " the
tree of the sick," because through a hole in its huge roots
sick people pass as a mode of ridding themselves of their
fever.6   Near Eket, in Southern Nigeria, there is a sacred tree.
Low down in the ancient trunk a great hole is to be seen
through which sick folk creep, in the hope that their illness
may be cured.7   In Piedmont, " at Primolto, to know whether
a child will recover, they split the trunk of a young walnut
tree, and pass the child through the aperture.    Then they
fill up the hole with damp earth.    If the tree thrives after
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